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GETTING INTO PRINT. 


An ambitious writer wrote to me recently . 
“Will you kindly inform me how one would 
proceed in getting a manuscript on the market, 
and what the cost involved would be?” Per- 
haps it may be worth while to answer the 
question publicly. 

The way to get a manuscript on the market 
is to have it properly prepared and then send 
it to the editors or publishers for whose use 
it seems to be adapted. Full directions for 
preparing manuscripts were given in articles 
in THe Writer for May, 1901, and March, 
1903. 

In offering a manuscript to an editor or 
publisher, it is better to send with it a short 
letter, saying simply that the manuscript is 


offered for sale, giving its title and the ad- 
dress of the sender. A stamped self-addressed 
envelope of suitable size should be enclosed 
for possible return of the manuscript. There is 
no objection to folding a manuscript, but a 
manuscript should never be rolled, because a 
manuscript that has been rolled is so hard to 
read. 

It is very important to use good judgment 
in offering manuscripts, and not to offer a 
manuscript to a periodical for which it is un- 
suited. Before sending a manuscript to any 
publication, a writer should try to see a copy 
of the publication, to get some idea of what 
sort of material it prints. This may be done 
by sending for a copy, or by visiting a library. 
It is of no use for a writer to offer to any 
periodical something out of its usual line on 
the theory that it might be a good thing for 
the editor to print something new. Every 
periodical has a definite policy, based on what 
the editor thinks its readers want, and no 
periodical will print anything that is not in 
its line, even though the contribution may be 
good. 

A writer should keep a record of manu- 
scripts sent to editors or publishers either in 
a book or in a card index or in an envelope 
system, and it is well for a writer also to keep 
a ledger account of his business, showing 
what he receives for his manuscripts and what 
his writing expenses— for manuscript paper 
and other writing materials, postage, manu- 
script copying, photographs, the cost of gath- 
ering material for special articles, and so on 
—are. Every writer should have a card in- 
dex system showing the market for manu- 
scripts, and keep it up to date by entering in 
it such information as that given monthly in 
“The Writer’s Directory of Periodicals” and 
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the “Manuscript Market” notes, especially not- 
ing the discontinuance of publications so as to 
avoid waste of postage by sending manuscripts 
to publications that are no longer issued. 
When a manuscript is sent out and the date 
of sending it has been recorded, the thing to 
do is to forget it and to go to work on other 
manuscripts.. When a manuscript comes 
back, the thing to do is not to mourn over its 
rejection, but to look it over carefully, with 2 
view to improving it, if possible, and then to 
send it out to the next publication on the list 
of those for which it seems adapted. It is a 
good idea on the completion of a manuscript 
to make a list of all the publications to which 
it seems wise to offer it and 


then, when a 


manuscript comes back, it is a simple matter 
to decide to what publication it should be sent 
next. A writer should never be discouraged 
by rejections, but should be persistent until 
the possible markets for a manuscript 
been exhausted. 


have 
Cases are known in which a 
manuscript has been sold after having been 
rejected twenty-five or thirty times. The 
more manuscripts a writer has out, the better, 
but a record should be kept to make sure that 
he will not have more than one manuscript 
with any one editor at any one time. If a 
writer has many manuscripts out, when one 
comes back he is not so likely to be discour- 
aged, because he is hopeful of the others. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


soston, Mass. 





ESCAPING SYMPATHY FOR MANUSCRIPT REJECTIONS. 


Hard enough it is to see one’s manuscript 
offerings despised of editors, but one might 
learn to look upon their eternal home-comings 
with some degree of unconcern were it not 
for the commiseration of one’s friends which 
their return never fails to excite. 

One may prate as he likes of a cold and 
unfeeling world. Indeed, to many ills it turns 
an indifferent eye. You may flunk your 
exams, lose your job, fail to be elected — no- 
body cares. You may lose fortune and friends, 
and receive from the world but a perfunctory 
sympathy ; but try to sneak in, unobserved, 
from the mail a rejected manuscript, and you 
will find yourself overwhelmed by a pestilent 
pity which well nigh blasts all ambition. As 
well try to cheat death itself as to attempt to 
escape this intolerable, this infuriating com- 
passion, 

How who 


one envies those gifted writers 


starved in garrets, unknown, 
Happy, happy beings ! 


When first I dreamed of crawling into print 


unpitied ! 


I was living in a foreign country, and saw no 
way of offering my wares, but when circum- 
stances brought me to New York all seemed 


so simple. For rejections, and more and more 
rejections, | was prepared, but not for rejec- 
tions witnessed by the world at large. 

My first offerings were sent out from a 
fashionable boarding house, and I took it for 
granted that its inmates would be too en- 
grossed in their own affairs to take any inter- 
est in mine. Not at all. They knew from the 
first the meaning of those long, bulky envel- 
opes, and they would tactfully turn their 
eyes away as the butler piled up my mail be- 
side my plate. (By the way, I wish editors 
would not print the name of the magazine on 
the envelopes of returned manuscript, thereby 
blazoning the source of your humiliation.) 
More and more compassionate grew the atti- 
tude of my fellow boarders, until I dreaded 
the thought of going to my meals, and meet- 
ing their almost tearful glances. My only 
refuge lay in keeping my manuscripts at home. 

My next abode was a modest apartment, so 
modest, in fact, that it possessed not even a 
hall-boy. One’s mail was thrust into a little 
box in the vestibule, and its arrival was an- 
nounced by the whistle of the postman, who 


rang your bell at the same time. Ever on the 
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alert for this whistle, I would dash down four 
flights of stairs half a dozen times a day, only 
to find an advertisement or a bill. When it 
was really a manuscript, it was often so 
crushed by being jammed into an aperture far 
too small that it would have to be ironed be- 
fore going forth again, if, indeed, it was not 
badly torn. 

This was trying. Surely, I reflected, there 
must be some way to overcome this handicap. 
Ah, I had it! The Italian stationer around 
the corner, from whom I got my newspapers. 
I would arrange to have my articles returned 
to me in his care. It seemed to me a brilliant 
and original thought. 

The plan worked for a fortnight. Rejec- 
tions had lost their sting. The stationer was 
an ignorant man. He would never guess what 
those long envelopes contained. An ignorant 
man, yes, and a timorous one. At the end of 
the second week he met my inquiry for mail 
with a scared look. He informed me that the 
postman had told him that “He had better 
look out ; the Postoffice would be after him.” 

Why, why, should the Postoffice, too, ally 
itself against my ambitions? Humbly, ap- 
pealingly, I addressed that authority, explain- 
ing the circumstances, bewailing my torn and 
crumpled sheets. The reply was friendly. 
They instructed me to enter a formal com- 
plaint against any postman who treated mail 
in that fashion instead of waiting for me to 
come down and receive anything too large for 
my box. They regretted to say that Article 
So-and-so prohibited the delivery of mail any- 
where save the domicile of the addressee. 

Very well. That stationer lived so near 
that my scheme had miscarried, but if the 
manuscripts were to be delivered to some dis- 
tant part of the city, no postman could dis- 
cover the irregularity, and I had no scruples 
about evading that law if I could do so un- 
detected. 

On the othr side of the town lived Madame 
Lili, the head of a large establishment for the 
rejuvenation of fading feminine charms. !t 
proved easy to make an arrangement with this 
person. For some time I had been buying 
from Madame Lili most satisfactory aids to 
the toilet, which I had recommended to many 


friends, so I knew that she regarded me fav- 
orably. At the same time I had no reason to 
suppose that her feeling for me was so warm 
that she would look upon my woes as her own. 

Of course, it occurred to me that an editor 
might be disinclined to consider seriously arti- 
cles sent out from a “beauty parlor,” but I 
tried to ignore this disadvantage. 

I bought a tin box with duplicate keys, and 
asked Madame Lili to have all mail for me 
dumped therein. My plan was to let it accu- 
mulate, and on such days as I felt mentally 
strong enough to face a pile of rejections — 
fortunately now and then there comes such a 
day —I would steal in and bear the mass 
away, without exciting the least notice. I had 
meanly tried to convey to Madame the im- 
pression that my mail would consist of arti- 
cles sent to me for translation, which were of 
no great importance and could await my 
pleasure. 

Alas! Not only Madame, but 
every one of her marcel-waved, 
manicured assistants saw through me almost 
at once. I knew by their faces that they 
shared my disappointment, my mortification. 
Their silent sympathy soon became so unen- 
durable that, rather than face it, I would go 
for months without my mail. 

At last I had learned my lesson. For me 
there can be no escape from this bitter and 
obnoxious curse of pity. 


each and 
faultlessly 


There is. but one course for me. I must 
take my courage in my hands. Again I must 
start from the beginning ; must steel myself 
to face the compassion of postman, maids, and 
family ; must cultivate once more an indiffer- 
ent air, a nonchalant mien, well knowing that 
I deceive no one. 

They, too, will do their best to deceive me, 
but will succeed no better than I. They will 
pretend to believe that rejections do not mat- 
ter to me. They will cry with forced gaiety : 
children back!” 
( Even the maid has learned to call them my 
“children.”) And all the time you know they 
must be thinking, “Poor thing! If she has 
the least little bit of talent, why does #'t she 
get something accepted?” 

Pity, oh, pity me! 

ENGLEwoop, N. J 


“Here is another of your 


Alice de Carret. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WRriTeER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tue 
Writer are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


practical to say. 


Having been both a reporter and a lawyer, 
before becoming a writer of novels under the 
mame of “Harold G. Aikman,” Harold H. 
Armstrong considers his own experience in 
recommending newspaper reporting and law 
practice as desirable training for the novelist. 


He is convinced of the very great value of 
newspaper training for fiction writers. “ This 
kind of work,” he says, “does two things for 
a writer. First, it teaches him a simple, di- 
rect, unornamental—though perhaps care- 
less — style. Secondly, it puts him into inti- 
mate adjacence to all forms and manners of 
life, all species of raw humanity. Perhaps, 
there is a third benefit : it shifts the emphasis 
from ‘form’ to ‘substance’ — where it should 
be. The newspaper man is concerned with 
what he has to say, not so much with the pre- 
cise manner of expressing it ; all of which :s 
excellent for any writer—for ‘style’ must 
an end in itself ; it must grow 
organically out of the thought and emotion to 
be conveyed ; surely it should never be more 
than a means to an end. When a writer has 
some authentic feeling to convey, his ‘style’ 
will gradually become flexible, forceful, per- 
haps even elegant, an adequate link between 
himself and his readers.” 


never be 


Similarly, Mr. Armstrong thinks, his prac- 
tice of law in Detroit for fifteen years has 
helped him greatly. “ Practising law,” he 
says, “does not directly add to one’s writing 
facility — as does newspaper work ; but it has 
the same enormous advantage of keeping one 
in very close touch with actualities. The 
average writer, who devotes his whole time 
to composition, tends to become something of 
a recluse, to lose fresh and vital contacts, to 
get out of communication with life as it is 
lived —in short, to become ‘literary.’ A law 
practice covers a very wide range—of peo- 
ple, of various sorts of business, of emotions. 
A lawyer acquires a very fair understanding 
of human nature, an understanding just as 
well-grounded as that afforded a doctor. One 
gets from people, not pretense, not affecta- 
tions ; but most of the time, genuine revela- 
tions and motivations.” 


‘ 


Writers generally, of course, cannot take 
the road to authorship through the fields of 
law practice and newspaper work, but in many 
cases an ambitious writer who needs to keep 
the pot boiling may take up newspaper work 
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to provide the necessary fuel, and will find 
later that his experience has been beneficial to 
him as an author. 
e*e 

The editor of Life, which has just observed 
its fortieth birthday, says in the Fortieth An- 
niversary Number : “ The honor of carrying 
Life’s standard forward eagerly, buoyantly 
belongs to the small army of contributors, who 
from North, East, South, and West, fill our 
columns, write our jests, and draw our pic- 
tures week by week. Many of them have 
questioned the editorial policy of using only 
initials as a signature ; but all have loyally 
acquiesced to something which is not so much 
for the greater, and more selfish glory of 
Life, as it is a protest against the blatant pub- 
licity of the day, which seeks to promote the 
negligible into notable. Once a 
month hereafter the pleasing emigma of ini- 
tials will be solved in a ‘Who's Who in Life,’ 
when meagre letters will blossom forth into 
full names : an honor roll.” 


something 


The initial list of contributors’ initials is 
published in the same number, as follows : — 
Who’s Who in Lire. 
Franklin P. Adams 
Anastasio C. M. Azoy 
Charlotte Becker 
Robert C. Benchley 
Morris Bishop 
Berton Braley 
George S. Chappell 
Mabel Haughton Collyer 
Marc Connelly 
George K. Denny 
Weed Dickinson 
Caroline Duer 
Arthur H. Folwell 
Corey H. Ford 
James L. Ford 
Montague Glass 
Arthur Guiterman 
LaTouche Hancock 
Henry W. Hanemann 
Jennie Betts Hartswick 
Hildegarde Hawthorne 
A. P. Herbert 
Beatrice Herford 
Oliver Herford 
Don Herold 
McCready Huston 
Wallace Irwin 
C. Perry Ivins 
Ruth L. Jones 
George S. Kaufman 
Stoddard King 


F. P.A., 


a 


Edmund J. Kiefer 
Rollin Kirby _ 
Richard Le Gallienne 
Baird Leonard 
Tracy Hammond Lewis 
Newman Levy 
Mabel Cleland Ludlum 
Lawton Mackall — 
James K. McGuinness 
Leo A. Marsh — 
Edward S. Martin 
Thomas L. Masson 
Neal O’Hara 
Dorothy Parker 
Barrie Payne 
Gardner O, Rea 
Agnes Repplier 
Ted Robinson 
Nate Salisbury 
(Baron Ireland) 
Clinton Scollard 
Charles G. Shaw 
Robert E. Sherwood 
Mark Svan 
C. K. Van Riper 
Edward S. Van Zile 
Foster Ware 
Carolyn Wells _ 
William W. Whitelock 

s af . 

It is interesting to note that Life’s contribu- 
tors named in this list all have different ini- 
tials, but it is obvious that if two contributors 
should happen to have the same initials it 
would be necessary to wait for the monthly 
publication of the “ Who’s Who” list to learn 
just who is deserving of credit or of blame. 
It appears that the policy of the new editor 
of Life in using only initials for signatures 
to contributions is “a protest against the blat- 
ant publicity of the day, which seeks to promote 
the negligible into something notable.” In 
that case, why are the full names of authors 
signed to contributions printed in Life’s clip 
sheet, sent out to newspapers for the purpose 
of advertising Life, and why yive a key to 
the initials once a month? 
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QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 


Receiving in the same mail a card from the 
Scenario Service Corporation, of Los Ange- 
les, offering to criticise for no compensation 
one of my stories for photoplay synopsis, to- 
gether with the manuscript of a ten-thousand- 
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word story of mine, rejected by an editor, but 
returned with a personal letter and a word of 
praise, I sent the manuscript to Los Angeles. 
In due time I received a letter —all typewrit- 
ten, not a mimeographed form-letter — from 
the Los Angeles concern, saying in effect that 
while my manuscript had faults which showed 
inexperience as a scenario writer, it also had 
merits, and, in fact, was “rather unusual in 
many respects.” “Your manuscript,” the 
letter said, “possesses a strong, interesting 
plot. Your characterization is splendid. You 
sustain interest, a very important thing ; and 
you have many plausible situations, which, we 
are sure, could be rewritten into very fine 
PICTURE material. Knowing such things 
to be the essentials of every good photoplay, 
we are willing to accept your story for publi 
cation in our magazine, the Scenario Herald, 
because we believe it gives sufficient promis« 
of a sale. Since your story is defective, we 
would rewrite it into the proper PROFES 
SIONAL SYNOPSIS FORM demanded by 
the studios, PUBLISH this under your name 
as the author, and then legally COPYRIGHT 
it. After your story is thus protected for you, 
we will send. it to every known STUDIO in 
the UNITED STATES at the same time 
We will be able to rewrite your story into a 
PROFESSIONAL SYNOPSIS by using 
from 1,250 to 1,750 words. Directors are ask 
ing us for a full, comprehensive Synopsis ; 
for your own benefit we suggest, therefore, 
that you select the larger number of words. 
If you wish us to REWRITE, PUBLISH, 
COPYRIGHT, and. DISTRIBUTE this story 
for you, write into the contract the number of 
words you want us to use, then multiply by 
*2’ and the total amount in money will be 
the only charge for our entire service.” 

What does THE WRriTER think of this pro- 
posal? E. H. P. 

[ While the letter from the Scenario Ser- 
vice Corporation appears to be typewritten, 
there is nothing in it, excepting the address 
and the title of the manuscript, to show that 
it is not a copy of a form-letter sent to any 
one who submits a manuscript, and the letter 
is accompanied by a quantity of printed mat 
ter which does not inspire confidence. At 
two cents a word, the charge for the service 
of the Corporation for writing the synopsis 
in 1,250 or 1,750 words would be $25 or $35 
If, for either of these amounts, the 
Corporation will write a synopsis, 
publish it in the copyrighted Scenario Her- 
ald, and send it to every known studio in the 
United States, and if — these pestiferous 
ifs! — motion-picture producers sit up nights 


Service 
salable 


waiting eagerly for an opportunity to read 
the Scenario Herald to get material, and then 
compete with one another in rushing to the 
telegraph office to buy a scenario at such a 
high price that the author will get from the 
Scenario Service Corporation, after its ten 
per cent. commission has been deducted, a 
sum that will make the $25 or $35 that he has 
paid look small — if all this is so — the offer 
is certainly an attractive one. The Scenario 
Service however, makes no 
promises of any kind, although in its printed 
matter it ingenuously says that 
and 


Corporation, 


“Prices of 
more are being paid for 
promising photoplay stories, and these prices 


$10,000 even 
seem to be mounting higher each year. 
To pay fifty thousand dollars for a story may 
be a studios. 
In a general way, it may be stated that for an 


small matter with certain 


acceptable five-reel story a new author can 
expect somewhere between $500 and $5,000.” 
The writer reading hastily may not observe 
the careful limitations of entrancing 
In the same printed matter, by 
the way, the author is told : “ Your spelling, 
your grammer (sic ), your literary finish or 
style do not go on the screen,” and in the type- 
written letter is the phrase, “ We feel honor- 
bound to also inform you.” In the printed 
matter there appears this depressing sentence: 
“There are notorious thieves in the Motion- 
Picture and Writing profession — wolves 
that seldom ever create anything original, yet 
who sell, often ; and Studios who appropriate 
most of the ideas they use in their pictures 
from the submitted and unpurchased stories 


these 
statements. 


of unsuspecting writers, who never learn that 
their been stolen.” 

Unwilling to get a larger return than the 
price paid for rewriting a scenario and a pos- 
sible ten per cent, commission, the Scenario 
Service Corporation says: “Please do not 
request us to accept a larger commission out 
of the sales price of your story and eliminate 
cost of REVISING, PUBLISHING, COPY- 
RIGHTING, and DISTRIBUTING same.” 
With all the suggestions in the printed matter 
from the Corporation that unknown writers 
great returns for their scenario 
ideas, the Corporation makes no promises, and 
if a writer who pays $25 or $35, or two cents 


ideas have 


may get 
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a word, for its service gets nothing more than 
two copies of the Scenario Herald he will 
have no legal reason to complain. — Arthur 
Fosdick.) 


What has THe WRITER to say about such 
sentences as “I should like to have gone” and 
other similar uses of “to have”? M. c. w. 


[ It is correct to say either “I should like 
to have gone” or “I should have liked to go,” 
the difference being in the point of view. The 
one who says : “I should like to have gone” 
is thinking of his feeling at the present time 
and regrets, perhaps, that he did not go. The 
one who says: “I should have liked to go” 
is thinking of the past and of his feeling then, 
which may be different now. For instance, 
one might say : “I should have liked at that 
time to go, but since then I have changed my 
mind.” It is probably better in most cases 
“I should have liked to go,” but the 
other phrase is idiomatic and not incorrect.] 


to say: 





PLAGIARISM DENIED. 


To the Editor of THE WRITER :— 

Perhaps you've never been approached 
with a story anything like the one I’m going 
to tell you. It’s a true story, and I don’t very 
much relish the telling of it ; but I want to 
hear what you, as a friend and counsel of the 
writer, think of it ; what my fellow-writers 
think of it. 

About half a year ago I sold to Mr. Sutton 
of the Black Mask a story called “ Eyes That 
Not.” I had sold the Black Mask sev- 
eral stories before that, and I must say I 
had been treated very well indeed. I was 
just about “in” with Mr. Sutton ; I felt I’d 
made a life-long friend of him. Mr. Sutton 
always gave me pointers when he didn’t like 
a story ; he was considerate ; and his checks 
always: arrived promptly. He once gave me 
sixty-three dollars when he should have only 
given me sixty dollars, simply because ( so I 
believe ) he’d sent the story back and asked 
me to polish it up a bit. 

What was my surprise, therefore, when on 
December 18 I received from Mr. Sutton a 
carbon copy of a letter which he had written 
to Eric Schuler, Secretary of the Authors’ 
Teague of America. Mr. Sutton asked Mr. 


See 


Schuler that something be done in the matter 
of plagiarism; he accused me of being a 
plagiarist ; he said that my story, “ Eyes That 
See Not,” published in the Black Mask for 
September, 1922, had “in plot, scene, and 
most of its main essentials been lifted bodily 
from Mr. Kahler’s story” — published in the 
Detective Story Magazine for October 12, 
1920, under the title “ Without Risk.” 

Now, I am not a plagiarist. I never read 
“Without Risk ” until half a year after “ Eyes 
That See Not” was published. I was amazed, 
of course, when I did read it, for there is a 
similarity between the two stories that is as- 
tounding, taking consideration the 
that I did not plagiarize. In some parts even 
the conversation, as Mr. Sutton states, is 
similar. The plots are almost identical. They 
are both “crook” stories ; the settings are 
alike, if not the same. 


into fact 


The main character of 
Mr. Kahler’s story and he of mine are as 
alike as peas in a pod. The endings are simi- 
lar. Yet I did not plagiarize—did not do so 
even unintentionally, for I’ve never read Mr. 
Kahler’s story — never, that is, until Mr. Sut- 
ton called attention to it. 

Those who read this and look up the stories 
referred to will disbelieve me. I am sure of 
it ; the stories are so alike that they will not 
be able to help but disbelieve me. I shall be 
branded as a plagiarist. What very little 
reputation as a writer of short fiction I have 
gotten will be, perhaps already is, wiped from 
the books like a filthy word ; and I shall be 
an outcast ; but even so I intend to codperate 
with Mr. Sutton, who is insistent upon giving 
this matter “the widest possible publicity.” 

Mr. Sutton, I understand, is going to give 
me trouble ; he is “taking this matter up 
Wee. . . loppers....."* I don’t relish 
trouble, but I’m not going to dodge it. I am 
not a plagiarist. 

I've answered Mr. Sutton, denying that I 
had lifted my story from “ Without Risk.” 
I sent a carbon copy of that letter to Mr. 
Schuler and one to the editor of the Detective 
Story Magazine. I asked Mr. 
answer me. I doubt if he will. He has re- 
turned two of my stories recently, without 
even a rejection slip. One of the stories, a 
novelette I was certain of selling to him, and 
that I am sure of selling on its next trip, was 


Sutton to 
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torn and scribbled upon. This has never 
happened before ; I've never before received 
a rejected story from Mr. Sutton in bad con- 
dition. 

I shall be indebted to you if you publish 
this. I want to see what my contemporaries 
think of my case. I don’t intend to be 
shunted out of my present profession ; I want 
my name kept clean of the mud of dishonesty. 
I am not a plagiarist, and because I am not 
I'm not going to stand by and have my pro- 
fessional throat cut. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack J. Gottlieb. 

2209 Natrona 

PHILADELPHIA, 


street, 
Penn. 





——> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET, 





{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “‘ The 


Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.” ] 





The C. H. Young Publishing Company 
( New York ), publishers of Young’s Maga- 
zine, Breezy Stories, the Yellow Book, and 
Droll Stories, wants more stories — novel- 
ettes, of from 15,000 to 25,000 
short stories up to 6,000 words ; 


words, and 
more verse 
—short and humorous, nothing highbrow or 
serious ; more epigrams and fillers —again 
the short and crisp and entertaining. Begin- 
ning February 1 Droll Stories will appear as 
a monthly, using, in a general way, the same 
type of material now published in Young's 
Magazine and Breezy Stories. Mr. Pomeroy, 
the editor, says to keep the droll/ to the front 
for Droll Stories. 





The Argosy-Allstory Weekly (New York) 
just now is oversupplied with crime fiction. 
The magazine celebrated its fortieth anniver- 
sary in December. 


Harry E. Wolff, 168 West 
street, New York, who now publishes the 
weeklies, Pluck and Luck, the Wild West, 
Fame and Fortune, Liberty Boys, the Secret 
Service, Work and Win, Happy Days, and 


Twenty-third 


Moving Picture Stories, and the semi-monthly 
Mystery Magazine, of which Lu. Senarens is 
editor, is in the market for purely love stories 
— short stories, of from 3,000 to 5,000 words, 
and novelettes, of from 10,000 to 12,000 
words. The stories must be bright and 
snappy, and.can be slightly risqué, with a 
powerful love element and a good plot pre- 
dominating. They must be suitable for young 
girls. 





The chief need of the Outlook (New York) 
at the present time is for short fiction. The 
editors are not looking so much for stories 
with a plot as they are for stories which pre- 
sent life and character clearly and truly. 





The Starchroom Laundry Journal ( Cin- 
cinnati ) is especially interested just now in 
illustrated articles showing novel advertising 
stunts, and in descriptions of fine automobile 
delivery systems, especially if accompanied by 
costs of operation. 





The Walton Syndicate (Washington, D. C.) 
would like some illustrated timely feature 
articles. 





The National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, 
Ohio, will begin the publication in the spring 
of a magazine to be called Light, devoted to 
light as it affects the lives of people, and arti- 
ficial light in particular. The circulation will 
be among a selected, countrywide audience, 1 
of them interested in artificial lighting, either 
as makers or as distributors of Mazda lamps, 
and the magazine will present monthly sur- 
veys of American business progress, together 
with the latest developments in all branches of 
the lighting art. R. E. Scott is to be the man- 
aging editor of Light, and he wishes to es- 
tablish connections with writers who can fur- 
nish material available and adaptable to Light. 
Standard magazine rates will be paid on ac- 
ceptance. 





The Educational Review, published by 
Doubleday, Page, & Company, Garden City, 
N. Y., appears in a new size with the January 
issue. Henceforth it will be of the size of a 
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standard magazine, with two columns of 
reading matter to the page. Future numbers 
will review school problems and school prog- 
ress in the United States, covering the fields 
of intermediate, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation. 





William Feather, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
bought the Mailbag, formerly. published by 
Tim Thrift. 





The address. of Action Stories, published 
by the Fiction House, Inc., has been changed 
to 461 Eighth avenue, New York. 





The Photodramatist will appear as the Story 
World and Photodramatist ( Hollywood, 
Calif.), beginning with the March number. 





The University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., has begun the publication of a 
new sociology journal, called the Journal of 
Social Forces. Howard W. Odum is the 
managing editor. 





Giftwares is a new magazine for the mer- 
chandise trade, published by the Giftwares 
Publishing Company, of New York. 





Syl MacDowell has resigned as managing 
editor of Screenland ( Hollywood, Calif.). 





The publication of Wheeler’s Magazine, 
which was started in January of last year by 
the Bell Syndicate, was suspended with the 
November issue. 

Chuckles ( New York ), the new humorous 
weekly started in September by Ivan Barker 
Newman, has suspended publication. 





Franklin Coe has been appointed receiver 
in equity for the Metropolitan Publications 
Corporation, 434 Fourth avenue, New York, 
publisher of the Metropolitan Magazine. The 
liabilities of the company are alleged to be 
$300,000, with assets said to exceed that 
amount. Mr. Coe has been instructed by 
Judge Mack of the United States District 
Court to continue the operation of the busi- 
ness until further orders from the court. The 


Metropolitan has been under the management 
of Henry Whigham for several years. 





Candidates for any of the Pulitzer prizes, 
to be awarded at the commencement exercises 
of Columbia University next June, must be 
nominated in writing on or before February 
I, 1923. 





The National Municipal League announces 
the Morton Denison Hull prize for 1923. A 
prize of $250 is offered for the best essay on 
a subject connected with municipal govern- 
ment. Any suitable subject may be selected, 
provided it be submitted to the secretary of 
the League and approved by the Prize Com- 
mittee at least thirty days before the close of 
the competition. The competition is open to 
post-graduate students who are, or who have 
been within a year preceding this announce- 
ment registered and resident in any college or 
university in the United States offering dis- 
tinct post-graduate courses in municipal gov- 
ernment. Manuscripts must be typewritten in 
duplicate, and should not exceed 20,000 words. 
They must be signed with a fictitious name or 
some other designation, and accompanied by 
a sealed envelope, containing the real name, 
together with university and home address. 
No essay which has already been published 
will be eligible for the prize. Manuscripts 
must be mailed in duplicate, or delivered to an 
express company, not later than September 15. 
They should be addressed to H. W. Dodds, 
Secretary of the National Municipal League, 
261 Broadway, New York, and marked “ For 
the Hull Prize.” 





The National Municipal League announces 
the William H. Baldwin prize for 1923. A 
prize of $100 is offered for the best essay on 
a subject connected with municipal govern- 
ment, open to undergraduate students regis- 
tered in a regular course in any college or 
university in the United States offering direct 


instruction in municipal government. The 
subjects for this year are: (1) City Mana- 
gership as a Profession; (2) The Non- 


Partisan Movement in American Cities ; ( 3 ) 
The Functions of Municipal Bureaus of In- 
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formation, Complaint, and Legal Aid. Essays 
should be typewritten in duplicate, contain 
marginal or footnote references to the authori- 
ties consulted, and not exceed 10,000 words. 
Essays should be signed with a fictitious name 
or some other designation, and be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope, containing the 
real name, together with college and home ad- 
dress. Essays must be mailed in duplicate or 
delivered to an express company not later 
than April 15, and should be addressed to H. 
W. Dodds, Secretary of the National Muni- 
cipal League, 261 Broadway, New York 


The Poetry Society of South Carolina has 
for one of its prime objects the assistance of 
any poet who shows genuine promise and the 
winning for his work of such recognition as 
it deserves. In furtherance of these ends the 
Society offers prizes for poems submitted, 
and publishes in its Year Book the best and 
most representative of the verse produced. 
In offering these prizes, the Poetry Society of 
South Carolina does not desire that poems 
shall be written for a prize. It does, how- 
ever, believe that it is a good thing to award 
a prize to a poet who has written a good 
poem, as a recognition of the fact, coupled 
with substantial recompense for the time, ob- 
servation, thought, and skill involved. For 
the season of 1922-23 the Poetry Society of 
South Carolina offers the following prizes : 

The Blindman Prize of $250, presented for 
annual award by W. van R. Whitall, of Pel- 
ham, N. Y., open to any citizen of the United 
States and to any British subject speaking 
English as his or her native language. The 
prize will be awarded to the best poem of 
fourteen lines or more, and special considera- 
tion will be given to sustained poems of 
length. All poems must be signed by the real 
name of the author and must be original and 
unpublished. The prize poem shall become 
the property of the Society, and may be pub- 
lished in such form as the Society deems 
proper. The author shall retain the right to 
include it in any collected edition of his works 
as the “ Blindman Prize Poem,” with acknowl- 
edgment to the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina. Only one poem may be submitted 
annually by any one person, and all manu- 
scripts submitted in the 1922-23 competition 








must be in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Society by February 28, 1923. Manuscripts 
bearing a postmark later than February 28 
will be entered in the competition for the fol- 
lowing year. 

The Southern Prize of $100, presented for 
annual award by Mrs. Craig Barrow, of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., open to bona-fide citizens of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Poems must 
be signed by the real name of the author, 
provided with a statement as to resident citi- 
zenship of the author, be the only poem en- 
tered in the contest by the author, and be en- 
tered only for the Southern Prize. Poems 
may not exceed 100 lines, and must be in tke 
hands of the Secretary of the Society not later 
than March 1. 

The Society’s Prize of $25, for the best 
poem of any style or nature, open to all mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The Caroline Sinkler Prize of $25, pre- 
sented for annual award by Miss Caroline S. 
Sinkler, of Philadelphia, for the best poem of 
any style and character, open only to members 
of the Society who have never received pay- 
ment for the publication of a poem. 

The Henry E. Harman Prize of $25, for 
the best poem written by a woman student in 
any college or university in South Carolina. 
Publication in a college magazine does not dis- 
qualify for entry. 

The Sky-Lark Prize of $10, presented for 
annual award by John Bennett, of Charleston, 
for the best student-poem published in a col- 
lege magazine in the state of South Carolina, 
or written by any student of English Litera- 
ture in any academy, college, or university in 
the state. 

All manuscripts must be typewritten on one 
side of the paper ; the name of the prize for 
which the poem is entered must be clearly 
written on the manuscript ; only one poem by 
any given author may be submitted for any 
given prize ; no poems, excepting those sub- 
mitted for the Blindman or Southern prize, 
shall be signed. Envelopes with return post- 
age and address must accompany all manu- 
scripts ; and all manuscripts must be sent to 
Rex, G. Fuller, Secretary of the Poetry So- 
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ciety of South Carolina, sor Peoples Build- 
ing, Charleston, S. C. 


The Pasadena Center of the Drama League 
of America (address Mrs. G. M. Fuller, 499 
Ellis street, Pasadena, Calif.), the Forest 
Theatre Association of Carmel ( address 
Mrs. V. M. Porter, Carmel, Calif.), the San 
Diego Players (address Francis P. Buckley, 
3523 Albatross avenue, San Diego, Calif.), 
and the Community Arts Association of Santa 
3arbara ( address Mrs. O. L. Hathaway, 936 
Santa Barbara street, Santa Barbara, Calif.) 
are offering prizes for plays and announce 
that contestants for the prizes may submit 
copies of the same plays to each Drama Cen- 
ter, with the possibility of winning prizes in 
all the contests. Each Center has its own set 
of judges and its own rules. Prizes will be 
awarded for the best original one-act and full- 
length plays. The contest will close February 
1, and the successful plays will be produced 
before June I. 


The Kansas City Art Institute announces 
an annual contest for the best short story, the 
best song, the best musical composition, the 
best poem, the best play, the best pageant, and 
the best scenario, open to residents of Kansas 
and Missouri, the contest to close at midnight 
December 31 of each year. Particulars may 
be obtained from the Art Institute, 3500 War- 
wick boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


Monthly prizes of $15, $10, and $5 are of- 
fered in the “ How-to-Make-It” department 
of Science and Invention ( New York ) for 
the most useful, practical, and original ideas 
suggested. The department of “ Motor 
Hints” offers monthly prizes of $25, $15, and 
$10 for the best articles on “Electricity on 
the Car.” 


The Lyric West (Los Angeles) again 
offers two prizes to be awarded next January 

$100 for the best long poem or group of 
poems published in the Lyric West during 
1923, and $50 for the best lyric published dur- 
ing the same period. 


The American Literary Association, 30% 
Thirty-fifth street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, an- 
nounces the following prizes for poetry, open 
only to members of the Association : Twenty- 


five dollars offered by Elizabeth Davis Rich- 
ards, for the best narrative poem of two hun- 
dred lines or less ; the Agnes Moreland prize 
of $10 for the best lyric ; $10 for the best 
mother poem, to be included later in a collec- 
tion suitable for Mother’s Day ; $10 for the 
best mystic poem ; $10 for the best sonnet ; 
$2 for the best triolet ; and $2 for the best 
quatrain. The contest will close May 31. 


The Clark Equipment Company reports that 
there were approximately 750 entries in the 
competition for the prize for the best poem on 
“The Spirit of Transportation,” and that the 
jury has now winnowed the list down to forty- 
one poems, and some of the jury have reduced 
this nine. The decision will be 
reached as soon as possible, and the name of 
the winner of the $1,000 prize 
nounced. 


number to 


will be an- 


For four years the editorship of the Arbi- 
trator (New York) has been anonymous. 
In the December number the editor 
“ Now we have severed other business rela- 
tions 


says : 
and will devote ourselves whole-heart- 
edly to a search for the truths upon which our 
future economic and international relations 
should be based,” and he signs his name Wil- 
liam Floyd. 


The Economic prizes for 1923 offered by 
Hart, Shaffner, & Marx, of Chicago, have 
been awarded, as follows: Class A.— First 
prize, $1,000, to Norman J. Ware, B.A., for a 
study entitled “A Defensive Revolt — the 
Reaction of American Industrial Society To- 
ward the Advance of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion”; second prize, $500, to Owen Ely, A.B., 
for a study entitled “Railway Rates and 
Cost of Service”; honorable mention, to J. 
Warren Stehman, A.B., for a study entitled 
“The Financial History of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company.” No 
prizes were awarded in Class B, as no essays 
submitted were considered worthy of a prize. 


Outers’-Recreation (Chicago) announces 
the results of its $3,000 prize contest, as fol- 
lows : First prize, $1,000, to Edwin L. Sabin, 
for “The Song of Roland”; second prize, 
$600, to H. F. Miners, for “ The Ghost Bear 
of Cataract Lake”; third prize, $400, to 
Archibald Rutledge, for “Kings of Curlew 
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Island”; fourth prize, $300, to T. Morris 
Longstreth, for “One Path to Paradise”; 
fifth prize, $250, to Jesse H. Wells, for “ The 
Whirlpool”; sixth prize, $200, to Robert E. 
Pinkerton, for “ and Back” ; sev- 
enth prize, $150, to C. Macaulay, for “Fleet,” 
and eighth prize, $100, to C. H. Landon, for 
“Yo-Harri’s Lion.” Fred Gilman Jopp is 
now associated with Outers’-Recreation as 
editor of the department, “ Motor Camping,” 
and will be glad to receive material for that 
department. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000 ; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illustrated by an 
eminent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All 
offered annually under the terms of the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 
be made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on. forms that may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 1, 1923. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years ending April, 1923. Particulars in January 
Writer. 

Prize of $2,000, in addition to the ordinary terms 
of royalty, offered by Harper & Brothers for the 
best novel submitted to them by March 1, 1923. 
Particulars in July Waiter. 

Prizes amounting to $600 for 
stories offered by the Department of Sunday 
Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Nashville, contest closing January 10, 1923. 
Particulars in November Writer. 

Prizes of $500 each month for a period of ten 
months offered by Gloom ( Los Angeles ) for jokes 
and stories. Particulars in October Wautrer. 

Prizes of 50,000 kroner ( about $10,000) offered by 
the Danish publishing firm of Gyldendalske Bog- 


boys’ and girls’ 


Tenn., 


handel, for the best novel by a Dane or a Nor- 
wegian, submitted before March 1, 1923. Particulars 
in January Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Forest Theater, Car- 
mel, Calif., for an original play suitable for presen- 
tation on its outdoor stage during the summer of 
1923. Contest closes February 1. Particulars in Oc- 
tober Writer. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, for poems by 
students of colleges, competition to close March 15, 
to23. Particulars in September Writer. 

Prizes for photographs of the most important his- 
torical trees in the state of New York, offered by the 
New York State College of Forestry. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story received for its department, 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February Writer. 

Three prizes of $100 each — for the best group of 
poems; for the most distinctive fiction ; and for 
the best group of essays — offered by the Milwaukee 
Arts Monthly, to be awarded in September, 1923. 
Particulars in October Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $10 and $5 awarded each month by the 
American News Trade Journal (New York) for 
the best cartoons accepted. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine (New York) for 
stories, short poems, and essays, written by Camp 
Fire girls. Particulars in October Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Randolph Bedford, who wrote the story, 


“Fifty Pongs of Honam,” which Sunset 
printed in its October number, was a fre- 
quent contributor to McClure’s, Adventure, 
the Blue Book, the Street & Smith magazines, 
and many others when he was in America ten 
years ago. He also contributed to such Eng- 
lish magazines as the Strand and the Grand 
Magazine until he gave up literary work to 
look after mining interests in Australia and 
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on the Pacific coast. He has written four or 
five hundred stories for the Sydney ( Aus- 
tralia ) Bulletin, and is the author of two 
books published in London, and one published 
by Small, Maynard, & Co., in this country. 
Mr. Bedford thinks the moving-pictures have 
lowered American magazine fiction, which, he 
says, used to be immeasurably superior to 
English magazine fiction, but which is now 
rapidly becoming as artificial, although not al- 
ways as dull.. He says that American fiction 
is now mostly an action trick, written with 
an eye and a half on the camera, and that what 
is not an action trick is “ shameless kotowing 
to feminism.” The vastly superior female, he 
says, is introduced into business fiction and in 
order that she may shine the man character is 
made a “boob” — just as in old-style melo- 
drama the hero has to be a hopeless “ fat- 
head” to permit the transparent villain to 
flourish until the last act. Mr. Bedford adds 
that the worst of the English magazines have 
“borrowed the buck” and made it farcical. 
He says he read recently a story of an Eng- 
lish maiden whose father left her a sailing 
ship as a legacy. Of course she was a fully- 
qualified master mariner, but the orders she 
gave the poor males of the crew during a 
storm would have made that old ship founder 
even unto seventy-times seven. “But, of 
Mr. Bedford concludes, “you can’t 
circulations and best sellers with sin- 
cerity ; and the printed page is now more 
theatrical than the theatre. It is only good 
journalism, and that is only literature by acci- 
dent.” 


course,” 
make 


Carl 


logues,” 


Glick, whose one-act play, “ Pro- 
appears in the Winter Number of 
Poet Lore, was formerly director of the Com- 
munity Theatre, at Waterloo, Iowa, which has 
the distinction of being the first Little Theatre 
in that state. He has also had one-act plays 
published in the Smart Set, the Drama, 
Smith’s Magazine (now merged in the Love 
Story Magazine ), and the Parisienne ( now 
defunct ). Some of these plays have proved 
popular with Little Theatre groups and have 
been presented in vaudeville. At present Mr. 
Glick is living in New York, where he is 


devoting his entire time to writing, both 


under his own name and under half a dozen 
or more pseudonyms, and his short stories and 
articles are appearing in twenty different 
magazines. He has had articles relating to 
writing published in THE WRITER and in the 
Bookman, and he has written a satirical essay 
on Little Theatres, which will soon appear in 
Poet Lore. This winter Mr. Glick is working 
on a three-act play. 


William R. Leigh, author of the story, 
“The Coward,” published in the December 
Scribner’s, was born in Berkeley County, 
West Virginia, in 1866, of old F. F. V. stock, 
being a descendant of Pocahontas and of 
Chief Justice Marshall. He began at the age 
of fourteen to study drawing, and _ spent 
twelve years in Europe. He has since been 
widely known as an illustrator, his most 
marked success being the illustrations for 
“The Workers,” published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Mr. Leigh now has a national 
reputation as a painter of Western subjects, 
his specialty being horses and _ Indians. 
Among his notable pictures are “ The Happy 
Hunting Ground,” owned by Doheny, of Los 
Angeles ; “ The First Ray,” owned by W. V. 
Miller, of Los Angeles ; “ The Great Spirit,” 
owned by W. R. Jones, of New York ; and 
“The Maya Historian,” presented by Maurice 
Heckscher and the artist to the new Children’s 
Home in New York City. Mr. Leigh has 
written a number of plays and much verse, 
and he is now engaged upon a number of short 
stories. Besides “The Coward,” Scribner’s 
Magazine has also published during the past 
year his “A Day with a Navaho Shepherd” ; 
Munsey, his “A Flash of Genius”; and the 
Salmagundi Club, in its year book, his poem, 
“The Painted Desert.” 


Gertrude Mathews Shelby, whose folk-lore- 


and-travel article, 
Handkerchief,” 


entitled “The Scandal 
appeared in the December 
Century, has previously contributed studies on 
economic topics both to the Century and to 
Harper’s Magazine. For Harper’s, 
1913 and taking up the work 
after the war, Mrs. Shelby has 
made a specialty of studies of co-operation, 
particularly between banks and stores, both in 


begin- 
ning in 
again 
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Europe and in the United States. She has 
also contributed to the New Republic, the Out- 
look, the World Outlook, Everybody's, the 
Delineator, and the Pictorial The 
two best known of he. books, both published 


Review. 
by Henry Holt & Company, are “How 10 


Face Peace,” a volume of community pro- 


grams resulting from the year she spent in 
Washington as the executive of Miss Ida Tar- 
bell, and “ Treasure,” a South American tale, 
in much the same vein as “The Scandal Hand 
kerchief.”. Mrs. Shelby 


Illinois, but lives in 


comes from Evan- 


New 
where she is a member of the Pen and Brush 


ston, York City, 


Club, the Authors’ League, and the new chap- 


ter of the P. E. N. 





> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Novel of To-Morrow. - 


concern of the American novel of 


The chief 
to-morrow 
will be to uncover the beauty of our essential 
commonplace living as the novel of to-day has 
triumphantly uncovered its ugliness. To un- 
cover beauty not by denying ugliness the 
novel of to-day has made that forever impos- 
sible — but first by accepting all of life, some- 
thing which we in America have never been 
willing to do either in art or in life ; and then 
by a new selectiveness. It is only after a 
broadly affirmative art arises that a really se- 
lective art becomes possible. — Zona Gale, in 
the Yale Review. 

Advice to Writers.— Never write anything 
unless you have something to say ; say it in 
as few words as possible ; say it also in the 
best words you can command, and then stop. 
If you don’t know your subject, you are not 
likely to write anything worth 
you use more words than necessary, you will 
be wasting time and energy 


reading ; if 


your own and 
the reader’s ; if you are not careful to choose 
the best words, you will not be doing justice 
to your subject. All subjects deserve to be 
treated in the best words a writer can find. — 
London Times. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Business oF WRITING \ Practica 
Authors By Robert Cortes Hollid: 
ander Van _ Rensselaer 2 pI 
York : George H. Doran Compa ’ 
Almost every question about the business 


of writing likely to be asked by those in need 





of information is answered in this book. It is 
written with authority by men of long ex- 
perience in literary work, who know the ins 
and outs of dealings between writers and edi- 
tors and _ publishers. Even experienced 
writers will find much of value in the book, 
while to beginners it will be invaluable. Two 
initial chapters on approaching the modern 
editor and the modern publisher tell those 
who have a manuscript to sell just what to do 
and what they may expect, with information 
about the routine of editorial offices and pub- 
lishing houses. Succeeding chapters are en- 
titled The Field of the Literary Agent, Why 

Be an Author, Seeing a Book Through the 

Press, Publishing Your Own Book, Market- 

ing and Publishing Plays, Contracts and 

Royalties, Questions of Copyright, Photoplay 

Writing and the Photoplay Market, Book Re- 

viewing and Other Literary Chores, and 

Limitations of the Syndicate Field. It will 

be seen that every field of literary endeavor 

is taken up, with the exception of song-writ- 
ing and newspaper work, and writers gener- 
ally cannot expect to make money by song 
writing, while treatment of the practice of 
journalism requires a volume for itself. “The 

Business of Writing” has a good index and 

an unusually good bibliography, covering 

books relating to advertising, playwriting, 
journalism, the technique of the novel, photo- 
play writing, poetry, short-story writing, the 
formation of a literary style, and miscellane- 
ous subjects of interest to authors, not only 
listing the books, but giving some idea of 
their nature and value. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 

{ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, et All books received will be acknowl 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of Tae Weruiter’s readers.] 
Do’s AnD Dont’s For tHe Praywricut. A Manual 

for the Writer of Plays for Amateurs. By Fanny 

Cannon. 65 pp. Boards. Chicago: T. S. Deni- 

son & Company. 1922. 

Tue Younc Man anv JourNnatisw. By 
Lord. 221 pp. Cloth. New 
millan Company. 1922. 

[ne Practice oF Journatism. By Walter Williams 
and Frank L. Martin. 328 pp. Cloth. Columbia, 
Mo.: The Missouri Book Company. 1922. 

An Intrropuction to Poetry. By Jay B. Hubbell 
and John O. Beaty. 524 pp. Cloth. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 10922. 

PLOTTING THE SHORT Story. By Culpepper Chunn 
06 pp joards. Franklin, Ohio: James Knapp 
Reeve 1922 

Tue Art oF INVENTING 
Polti ; translated by Lucile Ray. 282 pp. 
Franklin, Ohio : James Knapp: Reeve. 1922. 

Mopvern Pxrotropray Writinc — Its CRrarrsMansuHiP. 
By Howard T. Dimick. 302 pp. Cloth. Frank 
lin, Ohio: James Knapp Reeve. 1922. 

Tne Evenine Post \ Cenrury oF JouRNALISM. 
Ry Allan Nevins. s90 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Boni and Liveright 1922. 

AuTHORS’ AND Printers’ DICTIONARY. 
ird Collins F iit! edition, 


Roards New York Oxford 


Chester S. 


York: The Mac- 


Ceorges 


Cloth 


CrHaracters. «By 


By F. How 
revised 408 DD 


University Press. 
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First PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING. 
Nesbit. 111 pp. Cloth. 
lishing Company. 1922. 

RuyMes og Vermont Rurat LIFE. 
By Daniel L. Cady. 280 pp. 
Vermont : The Tuttle Company. 

Tue Love or Quintert. A Modern Romance in 
Verse. By Sophie Hagemann Duckworth. 151 

Cloth. Boston: B. Brimmer Company. 


By Wilbur G. 
New York: Gregg Pub* 


Second Series. 
Cloth. Rutland, 
1922. 


GRANITE 


AND ALABASTER, Poems. By 
Holden. 


130 pp. Cloth, New York: 
millan Company. 1922. 

Lonpon. By George Wharton Edwards. With ill- 
ustrations by the author. 395 rp. Quarto, cloth, 
in box. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Company. 1922. 

THROUGH SPAIN AND 
otto. With 
Cloth. New 
1922. 

A’rorp 0’ tHE Wor.tpv. By 
109 )«€©pp. §6« Cloth. Boston: Publishing 
Company, Ltd. 1922. 

Tue Littrte Corner Never Conguerep. The 
Story of the American Red Cross War Work for 
Belgium. By John van Schaick, Jr. 282 pp. 
Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1922. 


Raymond 
The Mac- 


_ PoRTUGAL. 
illustrations by 


York : 


By Ernest Peix- 
the author. 28: pp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Joe Mitchell 


. Chaprle. 
Chapple 


” 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals con- 
taining the articles mentioned in the following ref- 
erence list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe WRITER.) 

Tuomas Nerson Pace. With portrait. Armi- 
stead Churchill Gordon. Scribner’s for January. 

Epwarp LiverRMORE BURLINGAME. 1848-1922. With 
portrait. Scribner’s for January. 

Some Recoiiections oF Rosert Lovis StTeven- 
son. Illustrated Photographs. Sir 
Radcliffe Pears. Scribner’s for January. 

AMERICAN LitHoGRAPHS OF Topay. Illustrated. 
Frank Weitenkampf. Scribner’s for January. 

Georce Ape: Morarist 1N Stanc, Carl 
Century for January. 

Tue Break-up OF THE 
Murry. Yale Review for January. 

Tue New AcE ann New Writers. 
Leish. Yale Review for January. 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE, 
sen. Yale Review for January. 

Tue American Snort Story. Johan J. Smertenko. 
Bookman for January. 

Tue Literary Spor.icnur. 
ton Robinson. 


from Edmund 


Van 
Doren. 


Novet. John Middleton 


Archibald Mc- 


Hanna Astrup Lar- 


XV — Edwin Arling- 
With caricature by William Gropper. 
for January. 

[ue Literary DISCIPLINE. 
John  Erskin. 


December. 


Sookman 
II — Originality in 
Literature. North American Re- 
view for 

CHANGES IN READING. John Cotton Dana. 


7 North 
December. 
Willis Boyd Allen. 
December. 
PARTING OF THE Ways. Irving 


International Book Re- 


American Review for 
Oxvp Lamps For New. 


American 


North 
Review for 
FICTION AT THE 


Bacheller. Literary Digest 
December. 


Tue Genius or W. H. 


view for 


Hupson. 


With portra 


Edward Garnett. Literary 
Book Review for December. 
ConcerninG James Brancn Casecr’s 
Comepy. With portrait. Edwin Bjérkman. Liter- 
ary Digest International Book Review for December. 
VAUDEVILLE AND THE Alice 


Digest International 


HuMAN 


PLAYWRIGHT. Ger- 
Drama for December. 
Novet as A Work oF Art. 
Arts & Decoration for December. 
More Facts Asout 


Decoration for December. 


stenberg. 
THE 


J. R. 


Peddie. 


Bernarp SuHaw. Arts & 
Eucene Fietp — Tue CHILDREN’s POET. 

E. Barton, D.D. Social Progress for December. 
Witta Srsert Catuer. With portrait. Elia W. 

Peattie. Social Progress for December. 

A. W. Crawford. 

Modern Language Notes for December. 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 

cember. 


Wuliam 


Keats’ Ove To A NIGHTINGALE. 
Current Opinion for De- 


Fietp ExToLiep 


OF SYMPATHY. 


EUGENE AS THE Poet-APOSTLE 
Current Opinion for December. 

Tue Race ror Poetry. Literary Digest for De- 
cember 2. 

For Fewer Heroines AND More Crime. Ste- 
Reprinted from Vanity Fair in the 
Literary Digest for December 9. 

Avice MEYNELL. With 


for December 23. 


phen Leacock. 


portrait. Literary Digest 


Proust. With 


December 30. 


MARCEL portrait. Literary Di- 


gest for 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Judge Robert Grant has retired from the 
Probate Court, Boston, after 
twenty-nine years. 

The United States 
sion announces 


a service of 


Civil Service Commis- 
competitive examinations of 
candidates for Library Assistant February 7 
and Library Aid February 8, to be held 
throughout the United States. Information 
and application blanks may be had by address- 
ing the Commission at Washington. 

Mrs. Della Thompson Lutes, formerly edi- 
tor of American Motherhood and Today’s 
Housewife, is now on the editorial staff of 
the Modern Priscilla. 

Professor G. S. Gordon has been appointed 
to the professorship of English literature at 
Oxford University made vacant by the death 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Sir James Barrie has resigned the rector- 
ship of St. Andrew’s University, and Rudyard 
Kipling has been elected in his place. 

William McFee has taken out naturalization 
papers and will soon be admitted to citizen- 
ship in the United States. 
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Grace Guiney, Stow-on-the-Wold, Wyck, 
Rissington, Gloucester, England, is collecting 
letters of her cousin, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
for possible publication. She 
that are entrusted to her. 


will return all 


The first award of the Balzac prize, which 


carries with publication an award of 20,000 


francs, and in addition a payment of 10,000 
francs in advance royalties, has been divided 

1 
a i 


“Job le 


between Jean Giraudoux’s “ Siegfried 


Limousin” and Emile Baumann’s 
Prédestiné.” 

“A Book about Myself,’ by 
Dreiser ( Boni & Liveright ), is 


Theodore 
an autobiog 
raphy, giving the progress of the years of 


Mr. Dreiser’s life through journalism onward 


“Knut Hamsun,” by Hanna Astrup Larsen, 
is published by Alfred A. Knopf. 
Life and Letters,” by 
Julius Moritzen, is published by D. S. Colyer 


( Newark, N. J.). 


“Jean Jacques 


“Georg Brandes in 


Henri-Fred- 
eric Amiel, translated by Van Wyck Brooks, 
is published by B. W. Huebsch. 

“The Life of William Hazlitt,” by P. P. 
Howe, is published by the George H. Doran 
Company. 


Rousseau,” by 


“English Words and Their Background,” 
by George H. McKnight, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the Ohio State University, is published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

Holt & Company published 

“Our Best Poets, English and American,” by 
Theodore Maynard, consisting of a series of 
critical essays on the work of G. K. Chester- 
ton, Alice Meynell, Charles Williams, Walter 
de la Mare, Ralph Hodgson, W. B. Yeats, 
Hilaire Belloc, J. C. Squire, W. H. Davis, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, Laurence Binyon, John 
Masefield, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Robert 
Frost, Amy Lowell, Carl Edgar 
Lee Masters, William Rose Benét, Stephen 
Vincent Benét, Sara Teasdale, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, and Ridgeley Torrence. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company has pub- 
lished “ A Concise Bibliography of the Works 
of Walt Whitman,” with a Supplement of 
Fifty Books about Whitman, by 
Wells and Alfred F. Goldsmith. 


Henry have 


Sandburg, 


Caroline 


“ Religious Thought in the Greater Ameri- 
can Poets” — Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, and Whit- 
man— by Professor Elmer James Bailey of 
the University of Pittsburgh is published by 
the Pilgrim Press ( Boston ). 

“Lyric Forms from France,” by Helen 
Louise Cohen ( Harcourt, Brace, & Co.), re- 
counts the history and describes the versifica- 
tion of the ballade, the chant royal, the ron- 
deau, the triolet, and the villanelle. The 
book contains an anthology, illustrating the 
use of these forms by English and American 
poets. 


“The Poet’s Poet,” by Elizabeth Atkins, 
instructor of English in the University of 
Minnesota ( Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 


pany ), is a collection of essays on the char- 
acter and mission of the poet as interpreted 
in English verse of the last hundred and fifty 
years. 

Henry Holt & Company have published “A 
History of French Literature,” by William A. 
Nitze and E, Preston Dargan. 

“The Antiquity of Proverbs,” by Dwight 
Edwards Marvin, is published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

“Commercial Engraving and Printing,” by 
Charles W. Hackleman, is published by the 
Commercial Engraving and Publishing Co. 
( Indianapolis ). 

The stockholders of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
declaring a stock dividend of 150 per cent., 
have voted to increase the capital stock from 
$200,000 to $500,000. 

The estate of Marshall P. Wilder, who died 
in 1915, has just been settled, and amounts to 
$204,333. 

Marcel Proust died in Paris November 18, 
aged fifty-one. 

Austin Brereton died in London November 
19, aged sixty years. 

Mrs. Lionel S. Marks ( Josephine Preston 
Peabody ) died at Cambridge, Mass., Decem- 
ber 4. 

Mrs. Irene Osgood died at Northampton, 
England, December 12, aged forty-seven. 


Hannis Taylor died in Washington, D. C., 
December 27, aged seventy-one. 





